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Life among the Ruins: The Fifth 
and Early Sixth Centuries 


In the year 420 there were still people in Britain who had been ea 2 
a world shaped by the structures of empire, people soe early oe 
i ial culture, men and women w 
had been ordered by Rome’s materia ati 
i i ing by the shared assumptions of antiquity. 
universe had been given meaning 
There were tens of thousands left in 420 who had come of age i a 
in dusty, small-town streets, whose childhood dinners were serve = 
ewter sid glass, who had stood by the graves of grandparents an 
baby brothers dug in the great municipal cemeteries Heh aS ae 
i ho had been raised in heated villas. 
There were middle-aged men w ih ee 
fathers had paid taxes and w 
There were grandmothers whose ( 
mothers had bought cooking pots at local markets. eae as sr . 
ive i onditioned by this world, ha 
a quarter of all those alive in 420 were c 
bees formed by it and had become the people they were in some a 
because of it. But, although there were Romanized Britons, by 420 ther 
itain in which to live. 
was no longer a Roman Britain in w pated 
Beyond this, new groups of people had begun settling in Britain, sae 
who had never before lived within the confines of the Roman wor : 
was within a decade or so of 420 that Germanic peoples from across the 
Channel began making their way to Britain, mostly in small family groups, 
a boat-load or two at a time. Most had never used coins or seen a fowls 
A few may have laboured on Roman estates or fought in imperial cae 
but most, so far as we can tell, had not. These people began to fae a es 
the east coast of Britain, particularly in East Anglia and Kent, ut t 2 
could also be found establishing themselves up river valleys in the a 
half of Britain. Along the west coast of Britain there — ane aa om 
hared history with the British. They 
ants. These people had a longer s 
bad been raiding Romano-British settlements for a hundred years, but 
now, as the Roman state receded, they were coming to Stay. 
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What did the British (as historians call the people in this period whose 
ancestors had been Romano-British) make of these newcomers? How 
did they and their new neighbours survive? What kind of society did 
they cobble together from the ruins of antiquity? These are exception- 
ally difficult questions to answer. Only two contemporary texts survive 
that give brief glimpses of life among the ruins, the writings of the Briton 
St Patrick, and a wita, that is, a biography, of a bishop from Gaul, a man 
named Germanus, who had travelled to Britain on Church business. 
Most other early medieval texts describing fifth-century Britain were 
written long after the fact. They were based on unreliable oral tradition 
or imaginative reconstruction and all are better indications of the age in 
which they were composed than the period they describe. Beyond the 
poverty of texts, there is the paucity of personalities. We know the names 
of only a handful of people who lived in Britain during this century: 
Patrick’s father, Calpornius, who had a little villa in the far north; a 
British magnate named Elafius, whose child was cured by St Germanus; 
the Irishman Cunorix, who was commemorated with a crudely inscribed 
stone. For these three at least we have names, but we know nothing else 
about their lives. Because there are, for all intents and purposes, no texts 
and no ready narrative for the half-dozen or so generations after Rome’s 
collapse, we are absolutely dependent on the evidence of archaeology, 
which tends to be inarticulate about the lives of known individuals and 
mute on specific events. Still, material remains tell us things that few 
early medieval texts can — about the nature of the economy, about 
the subtle signs of social distinction and hierarchy, about the physical 
hardships of agrarian life. By studying the evidence uncovered by 
archaeologists, especially in conjunction with the extraordinary testi- 
mony of the British landscape and its early place names, some of this 
century’s lost history is revealed. 


THREE BRITISH COMMUNITIES 


The Roman empire had both required and created surpluses. The state, 
the army, written administration and the leisured lives of the upper 
classes were all founded on excess production. Yet when the Roman 
state withdrew from Britain and the economy collapsed there were no 
longer organized and interlinked markets. There was no tax, no money 
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economy, no mass production of goods. As a result, surpluses had fewer 
uses and became increasingly difficult both to create and to store. As 
markets, money and surpluses disappeared, so, too, did basic elements 
of Roman material culture. Roman sites, particularly those of the fourth 
century, are littered with the remains of substantial! buildings, coins and 
broken and discarded manufactured goods, and excavators find scatters 
of everyday objects lying in broad swaths around every farmstead and 
villa. Fifth-century settlements, on the other hand, are practically invis- 
ible, so rare had ceramics and metalwork become, so inconsequential 
their buildings. One of the results of this is that all places in Britain, 
compared with their fourth-century progenitors, now looked impover- 
ished. But this dreary sameness disguised very real differences between 
one settlement and the next, because the unifying forces of state and 
culture, which had given all Roman small towns, all villas and all ham- 
lets a kind of comforting similarity, had vanished; and beneath their 
dreary dilapidation settlements began to diverge, as local communities 
and individuals struggled and improvised in the fragmented universe of 
the fifth century. 

Many people in the late fourth and early fifth centuries were on the 
move. Towns, both public and small, lost their entire populations, and 
most villas were abandoned. It is harder to know what was happening 
to rural farmsteads and hamlets, but there does seem to have been some 
shifting in population there as well, as people realized the unsuitability 
of traditional sites in the face of collapse; and those places that remained 
occupied were sometimes radically reconfigured. Where these people 
went and how they reordered their local societies depended very much 
on what remained to be used. 

In the West Country, some left their homes and moved into ancient 
hillforts, which were built long before the Roman conquest and had 
been abandoned for centuries. One such hillfort, Cadbury Congresbury 
in Somerset, was reoccupied in the second half of the fifth century, and 
it became home to a British community for five or six generations. The 
site of the new community was an impressive, multi-vallate hillfort. It 
provided its new settlers with a ready-made enclosure for themselves 

and their livestock and with security from both brigands and competing 
British communities. 

The people who first resettled the hillfort were culturally Romano- 
British, but they had only an impoverished, residual version of 
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“nos pi material culture. They seem to have arrived with pack- 
Possessions, possessions that bespoke romanitas. During the 
early years at Cadbury Congresbury, they used fast-wheel, mass- 
produced Romano-British pottery. They also had a little glass a there 
eat Vic Roman-style building stone at the site. But ashi’ to 
0 “century settlements in the neighbourhood, Cadbury Congres- 
bury’s first fifth-century inhabitants had little. Most of the th th 
glass and the dressed stone were being used there in the second half of 
the fifth century, but they had been produced fifty or even a hundred 
= earlier. Some things unearthed at the hillfort — the glass and some 
: the brooches, for example — may have been cherished family heir- 
ooms or prized personal Possessions, their longevity guaranteed by se 
timent. But other objects look as if they had been looted from chan rd 
sites. Dressed stone, for example, was robbed from derelict buildings 
the neighbourhood, and some of the glass and pottery may have > “ 
from Picking through the ruins of local villas, The world was full:of 
such places in the fifth century. One in Gaul is described in the Life of 
St Germanus (although the story itself was cribbed from Plin ). O 
winter’s evening, so we are told, the saint and his party, silinored boon 
travel, came across a house, abandoned, overgrown with brambles a d 
its roof fallen in: and ‘among what had once been a great many oa 
only one was habitable. According to the locals, the place was fen d 
by the ghosts of evil men. Places like this were a major feature of “on 
land Britain after Rome’s collapse, and they could be ransacked fo 
sd needed by people, but which they could no longer fabricate on 
; €ir own. Some of the pottery at Cadbury Congresbury, however, came 
rom another source: it was probably salvaged from nearby third- 
century cemeteries, places where cremation burials lay, and where 
could be dug up, emptied of their human ash and then xsd for ion 
or hauling water. The presence of such material at Cadbury Con = 
bury and other resettled hillforts Points to people clinging to the ‘eke 
ial culture of their forebears no matter how grim the undertaki : 
matter how great the humiliations of scavenging. ally 
; eens forming at Cadbury Congresbury, though, rapidly evolved 
rom final Roman phase into something quite different. The mix of 
people who had moved into the hillfort — refugees from ete urb . 
communities, villa owners and their peasants, communities eed 
temple complexes, small farmers —had resided in different worlds ieee 
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the fall, but they now lived in a new place, in a single community, and 
under these circumstances and in the face of catastrophic collapse their 
- little society moved rapidly from late antique to early medieval. Within 
_ a generation of the hillfort’s reoccupation, and quite possibly from its 


inception, some individual, family or clique was in charge. Indeed, 
claiming such an impressive site in the first place may have been the way 
some person or group moved to assert authority in the neighbourhood. 
By c. 500 serious refortification work was under way at the hillfort, and 
an impressive watchtower, reminiscent of late Roman military architec- 
ture, was built from timber and sod. Over the course of Cadbury Con- 
gresbury’s second life, as many as two hundred structures were also 
built, and this points to a large number of labourers and considerable 
resources and organization. The buildings themselves were quite varied. 
None were of mortared stone, a lost art in fifth-century Britain, but 
there was a large timber longhouse, doubtless the residence of some 
great man and his kin. Other structures at Cadbury Congresbury, how- 
ever, were closely related to the modest roundhouses of the pre-Roman 
Iron Age, a vernacular building style that continued throughout the 
Roman period in rural backwaters, and one that was now reasserting 
itself in the face of the de-skilling of more Romanized populations. The 
mix of Roman-style watchtowers, longhouses and simple roundhouses 
reveals a community in which some were in charge and others did what 
they were told. Jewellery, which began to be made on the site a gener- 
ation or two after resettlement, suggests this as well: craftsmen who 
worked there were using gold, copper, silvered bronze and glass, fine 
materials that only a very few would have had the means to acquire. 
For a seventy-five-year period, from the later fifth to the middle of 
the sixth century, there was also regular, probably annual trade con- 
ducted between traders from Byzantium and a handful of communities 
settled in reoccupied hillforts in western Britain, including Cadbury 
Congresbury. Here and elsewhere — most famously at Tintagel in Corn- 
wall and Dinas Powys in Glamorgan — archaeologists have recovered 
sherds of fifth- and sixth-century tableware and amphorae from the 
Aegean, the eastern Mediterranean, North Africa and perhaps southern 
Spain, the latter of which had been used as containers for wine or olive 
oil. These extraordinary finds bespeak the resumption of a microscopic 
but significant long-distance trade in which merchants and sailors found 
it worth their while to cross the whole of the Mediterranean and then 
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much-used alloy in the peri 
Period. In return for this, and wh 
had worth trading, a thin trickle of Roman good oe 


the hands of some of the hillfort’s inhabitants. Infrequent though these 


and things Roman. 


Fart i 
ie eae = le Sees pone was coalescing within Birdoswald 
- Ty multtary fort on Hadrian’s Wall. Lj 
- Like Cadbury Con- 
gresbury, Birdoswald was an ancient site, but unlike the hillfort it ae 
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stone storehouses were needed for the unit’s share of the amnona milit- 
aris. But by the late fourth century, with the shrinking of the garrison, 
most of the communal granaries fell into disuse: One was abandoned 
and quarried. Another was changed from a storehouse into some sort of 
grand domestic building, with a new, solid floor laid and hearths 
installed at one end. In its new incarnation the old granary was not 
divided and it would have been difficult to heat, so it is clear that it was 
not modified for common domestic use. Moreover, the most impressive 
late Roman objects excavated at Birdoswald —a gold earring and a glass 
ring — were found near the new hearths. All of this suggests that the 
granary had some high-status, quasi-private function: perhaps it acted 
as an assembly building for the garrison and as a residence for its com- 
mander, who would have been not only a military man, but a patronus, 
whom people in the area could petition for favours or protection. This 
was a combination of attributes seen elsewhere in the late Roman 
empire, and such a person would have had authority, not only over the 
men who served him, but over civilians as well. , 

The transformations which began at Birdoswald before the fall 
continued well beyond the withdrawal of the Roman state. By c. 420, 
however, a number of buildings within the fort, including the granary- 
cum-assembly-hall, could no longer be maintained. As buildings began 

_to fail, they were simply abandoned, and the people living or working 
in them moved on to more stable structures. For a generation or so 
people lived in the slowly collapsing ruins. At some point in the mid- 
fifth century the half-standing, half-ruinous imperial buildings began to 
be incorporated into hybrid structures, part stone, part timber, as lean- 
tos were propped against standing walls, and as more solid timber 
structures were built incorporating the remains of ancient buildings. By 
c. 470 those living in the fort were dismantling standing Roman walls, 
and building new structures within the fort from scratch, entirely from 
timber. Even the ancient layout of the fort and the alignments of its old 
buildings and roads now ceased to influence the placement of new struc- 
tures. At this time, a timber hall was raised, a prototype of the early 
medieval hall. It probably had thick turf walls and a thatched roof, and 
it was very large. The hall was an impressive building, placed squarely 
on the old Roman road which had run through the south portal of the 
fort’s main gate, a gate that still stood. The hall, therefore, was backed 
by an impressive piece of late imperial architecture, and it would have 
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been the first thing people entering Birdoswald would have seen. It looks 


like the residence of a great man. 


All this suggests that the descendants of the late Roman military gar- 
rison housed at Birdoswald cohered as a community for a ne 
years after Rome’s fall, and that a hereditary commander and the grand- 
sons of late Roman conscripts managed to maintain Possession of their 
fort, perhaps as an armed community with deeply entrenched militar 
traditions. In his Gothic Wars, the great sixth-century Byzantine ieee 
ian Procopius, describing some of the local garrisons in Gaul may have 
also coincidentally captured the people of Birdoswald: 


Roman soldiers . , . stationed on the frontiers of Gaul to serve as guards 


handed down to their offspring all the customs of their fathers ... Even 
today they are clearly recognized as belonging to the legions to which they 
were assigned in ancient times, and they carry their own standards when 
they enter-battle ... And they preserve the dress of the R. 


omans in every 
particular, even down to their shoes. . 


There are hints that another military establishment may have similarl 

persevered at Cirencester, so perhaps such communities were ae 
place in fifth-century Britain. In any case, we know from the analysis 
of ancient pollen that the land along Hadrian’s Wall did not 8 
scrub until the sixth century, which suggests that the pastoral econom 

of late Roman Cumbria continued alongside the fort community. B : 
Birdoswald’s excavators found no trace of industry, as 
distance trade, and it seems that the settlement faile, 
the Roman state’s withdrawal, sometime before th 


We can glimpse a third British community coa 
Wroxeter ( 


no evidence of long- 
d, a full century after 
e mid-sixth century, 


: lescing in the ruins of 
or Viroconium Cornoviorum, as it was called in the Roman 


Period), a once-prosperous public town. The basilica of the city’s baths 
which has been excavated, was not only still heavily used around fhe 
aes 400, but ee to receive repairs. Within a generation or so 
Owever, people ceased to maintain it. Sometime mid f : 
00 dilapidated to use, the building was Pe les 
colonnades, but its walls were left standing as an open, floorless shell 
Within, it looks as if some sort of open-air market, pelhaps a seasonal 
one, was held, accompanied by a few lean-to stalls and a set of heavil 
used latrines. These developments suggest some faint continuation - 
civic organization. The market site was demolished in turn, along with 


became t 
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a cobbled street running beside it, and the detritus hauled away. It was 
replaced by a number of timber structures, one of them very grand. This 
last reworking of the site sometime in the late fifth century required 
massive amounts of labour, and perhaps a year’s work. With this change 
the site ceased in any way to be public or urban. Nonetheless, Wroxeter 
continued as an important place, having been rescued, hijacked or 
otherwise taken over by a man powerful enough to privatize one of the 
old Roman city’s most public spaces, and someone familiar enough 
with fourth-century genteel architecture to have built, where the town’s 
basilica once lay, a great timber house that had as its inspiration a 
Roman-style winged-corridor villa. The residence itself, its construction 
in the ruins of a Roman town and its siting on the old baths’ basilica are 
all obvious assertions of romanitas. Although the town itself had lost its 
economic and civic functions, it was able to continue as a central place 
because it had. become the seat of a central person. It can be argued that 
a powerful figure within Wroxeter society emerged in the second half of 
the fifth century as the leader of the community, and that he took over 
whatever public functions he could, perhaps gaining authority, not only 
over the ruined city, but over its ancient territory as well. 
Life also apparently continued in the south-western corner of the old 
city, where the church of St Andrew’s can be found today. The church 
still incorporates early medieval stonework within its fabric, but its 
foundation is likely to date from earlier, the fourth or fifth century. The 
orientation of St Andrew’s is also odd: the church is aligned 23 degrees 
north of east, the same alignment as a major Roman road, traces of 
which still run alongside the church. In the late Roman period the road 
ran from a crossing on the River Severn and linked the ford to the 
town’s main thoroughfare. The road must have been intact and import- 
ant when the first church was built, since it dictated its orientation. That 
there could be a Christian community in late Roman Wroxeter is hardly 
surprising. From the time of Constantine the Great, Christianity was the 
empire’s favoured religion. It may well be that the community evolving 
at Wroxeter found itself, by the late fifth century, thoroughly Christian, 
headed by a descendant of the old villa-owning elite and in control of 
the ancient administrative territory surrounding the town. All three 
features, in equal measure, were important relics of Wroxeter’s Roman 
past and enduring components of its early medieval future. It is hard to 
decide which is more startling — the continuity or the lack of it. 
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THE NEW NEIGHBOURS 


What we have seen in western Britain is evidence for the develo 

of a series of small-scale, politically independent, socially stratifi d hee 
| worlds, each one founded on a different piece of the past — the re a 
Tron Age, the imperial army, late antique urban life. Each of ‘a ne 
was also subject to catastrophic economic and political ae ie 
Privatization of state power, material impoverishment and th : a 
mutation of social structures, The groups with whom the s ea 
Cadbury Congresbury, Birdoswald and Wroxeter were ao ae 
contact during the fifth century , and the groups with whom th ae 
most likely to compete, were other organized British Cbscemamnilhen on 
Irish elites, who were beginning to establish a foothold in western Tih. 
ain at just this time. But there is little archaeological evidence f 
places like these for any relations, hostile or otherwise, betw 0g 
British inhabitants and newcomers from the CoaGnens: The nthe 


N - . . . - ame 
onetheless, it is at just this time, around 420, ' that Germanic- 
way to eastern Britai 
es g ritain. 
— few traces of organized British communities have been found 
ere was probably one centred on Lincoln and another at St Albage 
3 > 


east, but it does seem 


were more thorough! 
Romanized parts of it. Perhaps the places most dependent on aed 
e the least able to cope 
inning in the generation 
Zz fal side of 420, and far to the east of Birdoswald, Wroxeter and 
adbury Congresbury, Germanic immigrants were beginning to make 
ritail Frisia or 
ee Scandinavia (the eighth-century historian the Venerable Bede 
ells us, famously, that they were Saxons, Angles and Jutes), and they 
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met the ancient definition of barbarian: they spoke neither Greek nor 
Latin, and they were newly arrived from beyond the empire’s frontiers. 
This set them apart from many thousands of ethnic Germans settled, 
from the third century on, on the continent of Europe along Rome’s 
frontiers or n Roman imperial territory. By the fifth century this latter 
group of men and women had had long experience with the late antique 
state and Roman ways of life. Many, for example, were buried with 
official, imperial-issue, bronze belt-sets and late Roman crossbow 
brooches. Germans they may have been, but in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies they had cosy relations with the imperial state and its army. 

In contrast, most of what the people washing up on Britain’s shores 
knew about Rome was second-hand at best: certainly, few possessed 
any of the paraphernalia of imperial service. Their arrival, moreover, 
seems ad hoc and unplanned. When the fifth-century Gallo-Roman gentle- 
man Sidonius Apollinaris wrote about Saxon pirates operating off 
the coast of Gaul, he spoke of single boats stitched together from ani- 
mal skins rather than menacing fleets, and he tells us that every man 
acted as both captain and crew. This well describes most of the earliest 
Germanic-speaking people who came to Britain. They, too, for the most 
part, seemed uninterested in or incapable of conquering anybody or 
anything. They wanted land to farm, and they must have hoped for 

‘ woods where their swine could forage. A few peasant-farmers arrived in 
the south-east and in East Anglia in the first decades of the fifth century; 
these earliest settlers were then followed by larger-scale migrations 
beginning sometime mid-century; and immigrants were still braving the 
seas with their children and their household goods in the middle of the 
sixth century. The arrival of these people in Britain, therefore, did not 
constitute a single, dramatic moment, and their coming cannot be char- 
acterized as an invasion. Rather, the adventus Anglorum, the ‘coming of 
the English’, as Bede called it, should be seen as a long historical process 
rather than a single historical event. 

But, given the nature of the immigrants, it seems unlikely that the few 
organized British communities there were in eastern Britain had much 
to do with their new neighbours. Although there is considerable evid- 

-. ence from the early fifth century for immigrant farmers and their 
_ small-scale settlements, there is little to suggest roving bands of Ger- 
_ manic warriors. A handful of men from the Continent may well have 
been recruited in the early fifth century as mercenaries by organized 
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Romano-British groups or strongmen. Gildas, a British churchman 
writing in the middle of the sixth century, certainly believed that this 
had happened, and he wrote of the hiring by a British ‘tyrant’ of ‘three 


_ keels’, that is, three ships-full of Germanic warriors, to bolster his regime. 


Gildas goes on to tell us that this ill-fated policy led to the swamping 
of Britain by the Saxons, who soon put native peoples to the sword. 
Aside from Gildas’s story, however — a tale satisfying in the mid-sixth 
century not, perhaps, because it was accurate, but because it provided 
an explanation for why there were so many Englishmen in Gildas’s own 
day ~ there is only the slightest evidence for this. Dozens of late Roman 
hoards have been found in Britain, mostly east and south of the rivers 
Severn and Humber. A number include beautifully worked silver plate, 
caches of precious-metal spoons, intricate open-work gold jewellery 
and high-value coinage, and one easy explanation would be their burial 
by Roman Britons on the run from Germanic war bands. But a closer 
examination of these hoards suggests that many were buried in response 
to the hardboiled politics of the fourth-century empire rather than bar- 
barian invasion. The Mildenhall Treasure, for example, with its Bacchic 
plates, covered bowls and a silver platter weighing more than 8 kilo- 
grams, was probably deposited in the 360s by a wealthy family who 
had backed the wrong imperial faction; and the Thetford Hoard, with 
its cache of finger rings and buckles, may represent the treasury of a 
sanctuary dedicated to the pagan god Faunus, a hoard probably hidden 
in the 380s as a result of the emperor Theodosius? campaign against 
pagan cults. Even hoards secreted away after 400, like the great treasure 
recovered at Hoxne, were as likely concealed from competing British 
groups as from newly arrived immigrants. 

Better evidence for Germanic warriors in early fifth-century Britain 
comes from the rare stray find, like the two early fifth-century Contin- 
ental brooches recovered from the slopes of Hod Hill, an Iron Age hill- 
fort in Dorset. Dorset in the fifth century lay far to the west of any 
‘Anglo-Saxon’-style cemeteries, but Hod Hill may have been reoccupied 
during this period by Romanized Britons in much the same way as Cad- 
bury Congresbury had been. It could just be that the Germanic brooches 
found at Hod Hill belonged to foreigners used as muscle by the local 
Roman population. Similarly, two tutulus brooches, little pins that look 
like miniature shield bosses and which had come from the northern 
Rhineland, were buried in the first decades of the fifth century on a 
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body laid to rest in one of London’s extramural cemeteries. Perhaps this 
person, too, was the wife of a foreign ally, part of a mercenary group 

‘hired by people living in the ruins of the dying city. Yet finds like these 
can be counted on the fingers of two hands. The overwhelming prepon- 
derance of fifth-century evidence relates to Germanic immigrants who 

: farmed rather than fought, and to newcomers whose little communities 
were comprised, not of battle-hardened warriors, but of pregnant 
women, small children and hard-labouring men. 

“ “ The lives these people led in the early years are difficult to reconstruct 
because their numbers were small and their worldly possessions meagre, 
but we can catch glimpses of two groups of early incomers: one, men 
and women newly settled near Beckford, in Herefordshire; and the 
other, people building their lives on a gravel terrace above the Thames 
estuary at Mucking, in Essex. The few things members of these two 
groups left behind, including their own bones, give us some sense of the 
lives led by early peasant-pioneers. Two early cemeteries excavated at 
Beckford contained the remains of a handful of people who died in the 
fifth century, along with a scatter of their grave goods and dress orna- 
ments. It seems that there was very little pottery in late fifth-century 
Beckford, and what there was was shoddily made; and the cloth used 
for their clothing was not of notably high quality. The ankle joints of 
many of the adolescents and adults, both male and female, reveal people 
who spent long hours squatting during rest and indicate that there were 
few stools or benches in the houses in which they lived. And their teeth 
were very worn from coarse food, either because their grinding querns 
were poor, or because ash and grit got into their food from being cooked 
directly on the hearth, without pots or pans. Every day without cooking 
pots or decent grinding stones, well-made cloth or the simplest furnish- 
ings would have been hard. 

Things around Beckford in the early years, however, may have been 
unusually hard. The early settlers at Mucking, so far as we can tell, were 
better off. We also know more about them, too, because both their 
settlement and their cemeteries have been found and excavated. Like 
Beckford, the settlement at Mucking was founded in the fifth century, 
and it, like other migration-period settlements, cannot be described as a 
village. Unlike later village communities, Mucking’s houses and out- 
buildings were not organized around a permanent set of property 

_ boundaries, nor were they built along a coherent network of tracks or 
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roadways. Instead, they formed a cluster of undefended farmsteads that 
straggled along the gravel terrace and shifted over time as families died 
out or expanded. It also looks as if most households at Mucking farmed 
on their own. Close kin, dependants and friends may well have built 
dwellings near one another, but overall each small family group seems 
to have worked and lived on fairly independent, fairly dispersed farm- 
steads. And, unlike later villages, Mucking and other early hamlets were 
never surrounded by common fields cultivated by communal labour. 
Like the institution of the village, the development of the open-field 
system is centuries later than the age of migration. 

. Like many other early English settlements, Mucking stood on mar- 
ginal land, perhaps because the most fertile fields in the neighbourhood 
were already being worked by others. There were no elaborate dwell- 
ings within Mucking either, and no one place that seems to have been 
more important in the settlement than others. The impressive long- 
houses and commodious farmyards found in contemporary Germanic 
settlements on the Continent are absent from Mucking as well, and this 
suggests smaller, less extended households and less command of labour. 
It looks, then, as if people in Mucking, unlike members of the British 
communities examined earlier, all lived in much the same way, with no 
very rich households and no very poor ones. Mucking’s graves, how- 
ever, reveal more social differentiation than its houses. Several nl for 
example, were buried with swords, although the vast majority were not 
and a couple of the women had fine brooches. In spite of modest ithe 
ences in grave goods, there were no ‘princely’ graves at Mucking, that is 
no startlingly wealthy burials that outmatched all the rest. Early it 
period cemeteries across England are much the same as Mucking’s, so 
it is not that this community alone lacked richly buried dead: every- 
where did. 

One of the things that made Mucking different from Beckford, and 
from most other fifth-century settlements that have been discovered, 
Was its size, Across the centuries of its existence Mucking had a popula- 
tion of eighty or ninety people, who lived there in nine or ten house- 
holds, each with its own small, hall-like house and each with a 
sunken-floored outbuilding or two. Most of the other early settlements 
that have been excavated were smaller, usually hamlets with twenty or 
thirty souls, divided among four or five families. Even Mucking, though 
at ninety-strong, presents a stark contrast to Roman settlements. A 
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hundred years earlier there had been towns and cities as well as farms 
and villas, and there had been places large enough to accommodate 
strangers and nodding acquaintances, not just cousins. But by the mid- 
fifth century there were no big places, only small ones, and everyone’s 
universe of familiars was highly circumscribed. Such places, even the 
outsized Mucking, would have been genetically unviable and would 
have required the out-marrying of daughters and the in-marrying of 
wives. Indeed, it may well be through women that the culture of the 
newcomers, whose origins were mixed and whose material culture 
was diverse, began to homogenize, at least locally, over the first few 
generations. 
Beckford, Mucking and hundreds of similar contemporary settle- 
ments were linked by neither a money nor a market economy. They had 
no large-scale, organized manufacturing and no pools of skilled labour. 
Still, the agriculture in which these communities engaged must have 
produced some small surpluses. Everyone had knives or brooches, but 
only a few living in the fifth century would have had the requisite skills 
to make them. Women, moreover, often wore strings of glass beads or 
stunning brooches which had been brought to families by new brides or 
acquired to broadcast a household’s prosperity. A few people got hold 
of even rarer goods — stemmed, soda-glass beakers, for example, or 
wooden-staved, bronze-ringed buckets. The economy, then, was mostly 
one of subsistence agriculture, but there were some small surpluses; 
enough, in any case, to support a few craftsmen and some exchange of 
goods. Access to well-to-do brides and exotic objects would have been 
limited to a handful in every neighbourhood, and this, in turn, suggests 
some small measure of social differentiation and hierarchy. What Muck- 
ing and other fifth-century English sites betray, then, is broadly equal, 
but internally ranked communities: each settlement was much like its 

_neighbours in terms of its resources, its look and its size, but within each 
place there were modest social differences. There was no aristocracy in 
such hamlets, no warrior class. But locally important individuals, per- 
haps the most powerful members of each family, were given more elab- 
orate burials and had a clutch of valuable possessions because they had 
some edge over their familiars. There is nothing, however, to suggest 
that the children of those who had more also had more in the next gen- 
eration; little evidence that the modest inequalities found in one gener- 
ation were reproduced in exactly the same way thirty years on. 
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IMMIGRANTS, INDIGENES 
AND THE FIRST ‘ANGLO-SAXONS’ 


By the later fifth century, settlements like the ones at Beckford and 
Mucking were spreading rapidly across eastern England. Here, th s 

majority of migration-period sites came into existence Se 
: ath before c. 520. It was in these decades that Germanic migra- 
a . sccm from : hae to a flood. Still, the communities being 

n eastern England during this peri i 

organized enough, socially Sadik eon ve chp sn 
pete with communities like Wroxeter, Birdoswald or Cadbu : co ai 
bury. So where were the British in eastern England? And ae noone 
where were all Bede’s Angles, Saxons and Jutes, those Svea 
identifiable, homogeneous ethnic 


remains can be traced back to cle 
Continent? 


presumably easily 
groups whose archaeologically visible 
ar-cut, homogeneous peoples from the 


Toa i ' i 

me answer these questions, we must investigate, as best we can the 
identities of the inhabitants of fifth 
view of these people comes from 
eres, places usually found at s 
Roman towns and their derelict 
cemeteries, a series of novel and 
came t i i 

0 prevail. The most dramatic of these was the reappearance of the 
uneral pyre. Cremation had on 


world, but it had gone out of fa 


teries, some of them 
however, were placed 


a panied by an assortment of Posses- 
H rites — Cremation and grave-goods inhumation — were estab- 


lishj : : 
hing themselves in eastern England in the fifth century, often in th 
very same cemeteries, ; 
In : ‘ : ‘ : 
: sams in particular, provide us with vast amounts of evidence 
or i i 
Ww. 2 is otherwise an elusive century. In late antiquity, as we have 
seen j 
» 4 few objects — a pot, a crossbow brooch, or a pair of hobnail 
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boots, perhaps a coin or two — were sometimes buried with the corpse, 
although by the mid-fourth century many graves, including those excav- 
ated at Poundbury, were empty of everything but coffined bodies. The 
fifth-century dead, however, were dealt with differently. Like most 
Roman dead, they were fully clothed, but now they were adorned with 
brooches and other kinds of jewellery new to Britain, and their graves 
were supplied with a different assortment of objects than those chosen 
before the fall. Fifth-century inhumations were rarely coffined either, 
although some were cist burials, that is, graves carefully lined with stones. 
These differences between fourth- and fifth-century burials were, in some 
ways, simply a consequence of the failure of the Romano-British economy — 
both organized production and cities had foundered: there were no new 
coins to place in dead women’s hands, no sawmills to cut planks for 
coffins, no crowd of townspeople seeking to bury their kith and kin, 

Not all fifth-century funerary practices, however, were dictated by 
collapse. Some represent active choice, and they signal profound trans- 
formations in people’s views of themselves and their world. Women, for 
example, were now regularly kitted out with a whole new set of grave 
goods — bronze pendants in the shape of tiny buckets, long metal objects 
dangling from their girdles and little bags worn on their belts. Men, on 
the other hand, were sometimes interred with weapons, mostly spears, 
but sometimes shields or swords. We should not, however, label the men 
buried with weapons ‘warriors’. A single spear, or even a spear and 
shield, hardly denotes membership of some kind of closed military 
brotherhood. Hare killing, boar hunting or self-protection are as likely 
signalled as organized warfare. Besides, elderly men, even those with 
healed axe or sword wounds, were not often buried with weapons, so 
these objects cannot have marked out fighters from everyone else. . 

Both the changes in women’s grave goods and men’s attest to more 
than a remade material culture: they hint at the mutation of ideologies 
and social practices. Weapons, for example, are never found in late 
Roman provincial cemeteries, even those a stone’s throw from Roman 
military camps. Weapons’ determined association with dead men in 
fifth-centuty England and women’s habitual burial with girdle-hangers 
were apparently newly minted ways of proclaiming gender identity, and 
increasingly, towards the end of the fifth century, they were also coming 
to signal social status as well. Profound cultural shifts were also marked 
by the very make-up of the new burial communities. A host of infants 
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and toddlers are often found in late Roman cemeteries, but they are 
scarce in migration-era burial places, not because babies had ceased to 
die, but because most groups chose not to bury them with the rest of 
their dead. This is a breath-catching break with fourth-century Roma é 
British practices, and it betrays a sea change in attitudes towards bie 
towards burial and perhaps even towards the very notion of what a 
a person a person. “vs 
Although it is easy to differentiate between fifth-century ‘Anglo- 
Saxon’ cemeteries and fourth-century Romano-British ones, each fifth. 
century cemetery was, nonetheless, different; and even those a single 
valley apart display remarkable heterogeneity. As we have alread ee 
for example, some communities in fifth-century England Ree thei 
loved ones, while others chose the funeral pyre. Some settlements ete 
their dead with no one else’s, but others banded together to create cem- 
eteries for congeries of people residing in the area. In some cemeteries 
the dead were accompanied by little pots filled with the ashes of cre- 
mated dogs or horses, but in others tree branches were placed in the 
grave. Sometimes family relationships determined the layout of cemet- 
eries, but elsewhere it seems that age or gender was the guiding pri 
ciple. Indeed, judging from the diversity of customs wainunilinticesctl 


ti i i i 
tual practice and social values must have varied considerably from one 


hamlet to the next. ] 


Similarly, because the fifth-century dead were buried in their clothe 
we know that the costumes of the living were quite localized Althou ‘ 
cloth rarely survives in graves, many of the metal fostennes: that = 
clothes together — the ubiquitous buckles, brooches and dress pins of 
the Period ~ remain. Like funerary rites, these dress accessories changed 
dramatically between the late fourth century and the beginning of 8 
sixth, and in the new cemeteries we find both alien jewellery a ae 
ways of wearing it. Women in eastern England now typically wore a 
pair of brooches to the grave ~ one pinned to each shoulder, and often 
with a string or two of brightly coloured beads festooned Reaves the 
two. North of the Thames, women regularly wore a third brooch 
between their breasts, probably to fasten a cloak or shawl. These 
brooches came in an astonishing variety of shapes and sizes, There were 
cruciform, square-headed and long-small brooches, equal-armed and 
supporting-arm brooches, and radiate-, bird- and disc-brooches Each 
class of brooch was decorated with a variety of designs and Enoks =i 
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fashioned using an array of techniques. Some were tinned and others 
gilded. Sometimes designs were punched; other times they were cast. 
This wide assortment of brooches tells us something about the ori-. 
gins of English immigrants. Very early brooches with exact Continental 
parallels, for example, point towards the regions from which immi- 
grants were coming. Small, plain cruciform brooches, like the ones 
excavated at Sarre and Howletts in Kent, for example, have also turned 
up in Jutland in early fifth-century contexts, and equal-armed brooches, 
like the one found at Hod Hill, look like those worn between the Elbe 
and the Weser in north-western Germany. Fifth-century brooches found 
in some Cambridgeshire graves are close relatives to examples excav- 
ated in and around present-day Hanover, in Lower Saxony, and others 
which have turned up in Oxfordshire are very like those that were worn 
in fifth-century western Saxony. Brooches like these, with exact Contin- 
ental analogues; may well have been the very ones worn by women 
who had braved a Channel crossing and had come as part of that first, 
straggling migration. Nonetheless, we cannot assume that the people in 
whose graves these brooches were buried were themselves immigrants. 
Many of our earliest examples are very worn: some had even lost their 
pins and had to be stitched onto the dresses of the dead. These brooches 
look as if they had been deposited in the ground decades after they were 
made, and they could either represent prized family heirlooms used to 
honour the dead or battered, old pieces that no one minded burying. 
Many early English brooches, however, have no exact Continental 
parallels. Long-small brooches are found nowhere but in England, and 
they may represent homely imitations of fancier square-headed brooches, 
the earliest of which seem to have come from Scandinavia. Nor are the 
disc-brooches so often recovered from early cemeteries in the Upper 
Thames Valley found on the Continent. These and another early brooch 
type, the quoit-style brooch, developed out of indigenous Romano- 
British metal-working traditions. It seems, therefore, that some commu- 
nities brought with them and wore the jewellery of their homelands and 
went to some pains to replicate it once they had settled in- England. 
Others, however, within a generation or two were creating distinctly 
insular pieces, many with clear links to old-style Continental forms, but 
which were, nonetheless, unmistakably ‘English’. 
In spite of the strong links most fifth-century metalwork has to well- 
provenanced Continental pieces, what brooches do not reveal is a set of 
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clear-cut origins and watertight ethnic identities for the members of 
communities in whose cemeteries they were uncovered. Although He 
aes eet types of brooches are more often fouaud = ie 
ourhoods than others, it would be unwise to see specific regions 
a re ameasell as impermeable enclaves of particular ens 
bes’, intes impervious to other peoples or cultures, Regions in 
which a particular brooch style was most common almost alway 
lapped with areas in which another kind of brooch a ti “dnd 
momen buried with brooches that have been labelled ‘Angi 1? 
Saxon’ were habitually accompanied in their graves by an oe ‘ 
ot other objects, the origins of which lay elsewhere. Indeed, few nae 
in eastern England and no cemeteries conform exactly wih a a 
porary Continental ones. The earliest cemeteries in Kent for exa a 
where Jutish-style brooches abound, are nonetheless eee & : 
those found in Jutland, and careful comparison between the two re a 
cemeteries suggests that funerary rights and styles of dress often ifs ine 
dramatically in the homeland and the new land. Using brooche = 
other class of artefact to establish strict ‘tribal’ affiliations for he vile 
with whom they were buried therefore seems unwise. Indeed, t uA 
might, we cannot identify the material culture of a disceats Ghar 
mous ethnic group in fifth-century eastern Britain because dist ti 
ethnic identities had probably not yet coalesced. a 
The brooches worn by women in fifth- and early sixth-century Bri 
ain, then, were a mongrel assortment: some had clear Stead’ a 
others were subtle mutations of older or fancier forms, and stil] sae 
were unique to Britain. Together they suggest that the old Contine i 
style jewellery was rethought, abandoned or remade in England ns 
the very start, probably in much the same way that less tangible clin 
of People’s lives — their songs, their language, their tastes — were au "ig 
Surely this is because small groups and individuals were comin 
contact with all sorts of strangers in the early days — immigrant Md — 
from some other part of north-west Europe, communities sie a 
established themselves a generation or two earlier, even British-speak : 
still residing in the neighbourhood: and what this esnhieiok of a : - 
Suggests is that people living and dying in eastern England in oe 
ee after ~ were cobbling together distinctive little cultures all 
n out of this cacophony of peoples and circumstances, and that 
these cultures were heterogeneous, highly localized and very aids In the 
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end, the most interesting thing about burial and dress in fifth- and early 
sixth-century England is their variety; that they sometimes differed not 
only from region to region or from cemetery to cemetery, but from grave 
to grave and from mother-in-law to daughter-in-law. The baffling array 
of brooches and other grave furnishings also illustrates how different 
the material culture of groups in England could be, even those living 
within a kilometre or two of one another; and this, in turn, suggests that 
the women who wore these things were each part of a highly local, very 
particular little universe. Given the wild diversity of this period’s mater- 
jal culture and funerary habits, it looks as if the first century of settlers 
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grandparents who had been born across the sea, British women living in 
areas settled by outlanders may have acquired a taste for Gommate, 
style metalwork, especially in neighbourhoods where modes of Roman 

British production were so interrupted that the newfangled srenclas 
were the only ones available. This may, for example, lie behind the ats 
ellery buried with a group of women eventually laid to rest in a eee 

at Mill Hill, near Deal, in Kent. A number sported a single brooch ef 
their necks, and their dresses, when they were buried, were cinched in at 
the waist with belts that had large, showy buckles. [These are fourth- 
century, Romano-British fashions. Other women at Mill Hill, however, 


rather than wearing a single brooch or the more usual pair, wore five or 
a ee ; as 

x at a time, pinned in lines down the fronts of their dresses from neck 
; ; : 

© waist In a manner that no Germanic woman on the Continent every 


. did not migrate in large, ‘tribal’ groups, each with its own homogeneous 
i material culture, ethnic costumes and funerary habits, which they then 
\ replicated in Britain. Rather, there were dozens of subtly different and 


‘idiosyncratic little societies, each one noticeable for its variety and its 
rapid transformation. 

Although there were no well-formed regional identities in fifth- 
century England based on Continental affiliations — like Bede’s famous 
assertion that the people who settled the Isle of Wight were Jutes and 
those who settled Northumbria were Angles — and although there was 
no single ‘Anglo-Saxon’ culture in fifth-century England, it is, nonethe- 
less, clear that social practices and objects new to Britain were coming 
to shape people’s lives in eastern England, and they were increasingly 
doing so as the sixth century drew nearer. 

It is, of course, tempting, when confronted with the period’s novel 
burial sites, funerary rites, dress fashions and artefact types, and with 
the disappearance of Romano-British burial practices and objects, to 
argue that Germanic invaders drove out or exterminated the native 
population. Our evidence, however, cries out for some other explan- 

ation. Above all else, common sense tells us that one of the results of the 
collapse of the Roman state and its economy was that British people 
ceased to have much metalwork, pottery or masonry; and because of 
this these things are hard for archaeologists to find. Painstaking excav- 
ations of early migration-period sites, moreover, have uncovered few 
signs of political or military organization among the first immigrants. 
Indeed, there is tantalizing evidence that the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of Roman Britons persisted ini eastern England, and that 


they often lived with their new neighbours in a state of peace, not war, 


Although many brooch-wearers would have had parents or 


5o 


did. One woman was even wearing a brooch pinned to her headdress 
Many of these dress fasteners were Continental in origin or fashioned 
according to traditional Continental tastes, but the unorthodox ways in 
which some women at Mill Hill displayed them suggests that they were 
either unfamiliar with the subtleties of Germanic dress or did es c 
and that they were following their own local and highly idios eae 
ideas about how to dress. The men’s grave goods at Mill Hill, on ae 
other hand, were more conventionally ‘Germanic’. It may jisbhe fie 
the communities who carried out burials at Mill Hill were made up, in 
Part, of immigrant men and their Native wives, some of whom o 
tinued to dress in a fashion akin to that of their fourth-century pean 
and others, who, when given Continental jewellery by their husband 
pinned it on themselves in inventive new ways. 
Roman objects, too, were stil] finding their ways into the new cem- 
eteries, and this material and its ritual interment is worth pondering 
because it may, in some instances, signal continuity in cultural piectocs 


_and population. Nonetheless, we must be careful not to ascribe a single 


meaning to this practice. Take, for example, an elderly woman unearthed 
at Alton, in Hampshire. She was somewhere between 60 and 80 whe 

she died, and those who buried her decked her out in a pee oh 
get-up. She had a necklace made from Romano-British glass a 
perforated Roman coins and a Roman fibula brooch that was series 
old when buried with her. She also had strange, D-shaped, buckle-like 
brooches on her shoulders. Who was she? A remarkably caebais cul- 
tural conservative, clinging a century after Rome’s collapse to family 
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heirlooms and boring her neighbours with claims of British ancestry? 

Or had all four of her grandparents been born on the Continent, and 

had she simply stumbled on a little hoard of Roman goods and decided 
to wear them? Perhaps she was too poor or too unimportant to warrant 
burial with anything other than a collection of old junk. Alas, we shall 
never know the story that lay behind her jewellery. What we can say, 
however, is that, whether she was a native or not, she was using Roman 
objects in ways that no Romano-British woman would ever have done. 

A little bronze-plated Roman theatre ticket was found in another Alton 
woman’s grave, and this, alongside the first burial, suggests that women 
in and around Alton liked to poke around derelict Roman sites in their 
spare time in search of little treasures. In other cemeteries, however, we 
find Roman material deployed in a more strictly orthodox manner. A 
man buried at Collingbourne Ducis, in Wiltshire, for example, not only 
lay on his belly in the grave, a practice of enormous antiquity in Britain, 
and not only was he wearing a late Roman, gilded disc-brooch, but the 
brooch was pinned at his shoulder just as it would have been a century 
earlier. So here not only do we have a man buried with a Roman object, 
but it was being used in proper Roman fashion. Although he was placed 
in the grave with fewer Roman goods than the Alton woman, this man’s 
connection to the Roman past seems more profound. 

In spite of the hazards of interpretation, it does look as if there are all 
sorts of subtle indications of Britishness found in ‘Anglo-Saxon’ cem- 
eteries. Almost every large, early ‘Anglo-Saxon’ cemetery contains graves 
that are entirely devoid of grave goods and dug in strict alignment, the 
way many late Roman graves had been. Some of these could well be the 
graves of poorer members of the community or adolescents without 
households of their own, but some may represent the burials of British 
people, who shared local cemeteries with their immigrant neighbours, 
but who continued to bury in a traditional late Roman manner. A small 
number of early ‘Anglo-Saxon’ graves also contain single coins found in 
or near the hands of the dead, perhaps a continuation of the Roman 
practice of Charon’s obol. Interestingly, however, a significant number 
- of the coins found in migration-period graves are inscribed with a chi 
rho, the Greek monogram for Christ. Again, this suggests the possibility 
of a British population as well as the survival of a kind of folk Chris- 
tianity after Rome’s fall. Cist burials, a common grave type in the later 
Roman period, continued as a dominant custom in places like eastern 
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fourth century people in the neighbourhood were buried at Queenford 
Farm in quite typical Romano-British fashion, but in the fifth century 
some of their descendants had begun to be buried in the new cemetery 
at Berinsfield using the seductive rites and material culture of their 
immigrant neighbours. Regardless of their meanings, the continuation 
of a few visible fourth-century traditions into the fifth century and 
beyond suggests that Germanic migration and settlement took place in 
a peopled landscape, and that the descendants of the men and women 
early immigrants had encountered were still there generations on. 

Rare evidence from Yorkshire may actually provide us with glimpses 
of a handful of hybrid communities, places where the beginnings of 
such cultural adaptation and accommodation were taking place. In the 
mid-fourth century the people living on an isolated farmstead near Sax- 
ton, in the Vale of Pickering, were not very Romanized; but they, like 
everyone else, were implicated in the broader imperial economy. Indeed, 
here, at the end of an unpromising little trackway in the northernmost 
reaches of the empire, there were pots from Gaul. Some 150 years later, 
people still lived on the farmstead. They were probably the descendants 
of its fourth-century proprietors, since there was never a break in habi- 
tation. Now, however, the people living here were using new-style 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ pottery, and at least one woman was wearing a pair of 
little metal hooks-and-eyes called ‘wrist-clasps’ on her sleeves, a fashion 
introduced into Britain from south-western Norway. A few kilometres 
away, hamlets in Wykham and Sherburn also show signs of unbroken 
settlement across the great divide of 400, but sometime in the fifth cen- 
tury Germanic-style, sunken-featured buildings known as grubenbduser 
joined these settlements’ indigenous roundhouses; and Germanic-style 
ceramics and worked bone began to be used, not only by the people 
with the grubenhduser, but by those living in the roundhouses as well. 
Further afield, at Quarrington, near Sleaford in Lincolnshire, people in 
the fifth century were building both roundhouses and rectangular struc- 
tures, wearing Romano-British style twisted-metal bracelets and using 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ pottery. 

The fifth century’s landscape and environment, like its burials and 


._material culture, similarly suggests dislocations, continuities and com- 


ings together. As we have seen, the Roman institutions of the army, the 
state, the town and the villa had vanished from Britain by 420, so sys- 
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for rents and taxes withered away. But farmers still farmed, crops still 
grew and herds still grazed. What had changed were the social institu- 
tions within which agriculture was now practised. Sometimes large 
landowners during the Roman period had organized their labour forces 
to build and maintain extensive systems of drainage ditches, which they 
also used to define estate boundaries. The fate of such ditches in the fifth 
century hints that the power of landlords had faltered in much of east- 
ern England sometime between the late fourth century and the early 
fifth, and this waning of the chosen few’s power over the many’s labour 
is etched in the landscape. At Barton Court Farm, in Oxfordshire, the 
labour-hungry drainage system, so crucial for the cultivation of the fer- 
tile, waterlogged lands running along the first gravel terrace of the 
Thames, became so weed-choked and silt-clogged that it ceased to func- 
tion, and the land had to be abandoned, although the fields on the drier, 
less ditch-dependent second terrace continued under the plough. North 
of the River Humber, ditches were also going to rack and ruin. Farm- 
lands once marked off by ditches dug three feet deep or more were now 
sometimes bounded, instead, by less labour-intensive fences. Ditch-making 
and maintenance require prodigious amounts of labour ruthlessly organ- 


' ized, but once the institutions that buttressed landlord’s rights had 


disappeared it must have been difficult for villa stewards to muster the 
necessary gangs of workers. Still, Roman field systems and boundaries 
endured in some places. On the Gwent Levels, for example, a grid of 
highly organized fields, probably first grubbed out by Roman legionaries 
stationed at Caerleon, successfully persevered, and it survives to this day, 
This must be because old, imperial landholding rights and property 
boundaries were maintained there even as Rome receded. More typic- 
ally, as at Yaxley in Sussex, important Roman boundaries and tracks 
continued to mark and divide the landscape, but the lesser boundaries 
radiating out from them vanished, in part, no doubt, because they had 
become obscured by the lack of upkeep and the fall of landlords. 

What was being raised on fifth-century fields, many of which had 
been cleared and exploited since the Iron Age, was sometimes the same 
as in Roman times. The remains of cattle and sheep, for example, excav- 
ated from migration-period sites are the cattle and sheep of Roman 
Britain, not northern Germany. The bones of domestic quadrupeds are, 
moreover, found in different ratios in eastern England than they are on 
the Continent. On Continental sites a much larger percentage of cattle 
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and horse bones are found and fewer pigs and sheep. So even in areas 
heavily settled by immigrants, British herds still grazed, and the meat 
served up at mealtimes differed from the meat back home in Jutland or 
the Lower Rhine. At the same time, however, the mix of domestic ani- 
mal bones found on fifth-century sites is different from those found on 
sites of the late Roman period, so it is not as if British eating and farm- 
ing carried on unchanged. For one thing, pigs became an increasingly 
important meat source, probably because they are indiscriminate eaters 
and astonishing weight gainers, virtues that would have endeared them 
to pioneers trying to get through their first few winters. Herds were also 
more vigorously culled, probably because people found it harder now 
to over-winter animals. : 

Although immigrants would have grown up planting barley, oats and 
bread wheat, some, in the early days after coming to Britain, raised 
spelt, a staple of the Roman diet, and a crop already established in the 
fields they had begun to farm. Pollen from the now-rare weed Camelina 
alyssum, a pretty little pest that grew in flax fields in Roman Britain, has 
been found both in late Roman and in early medieval levels of settle- 
ment sites, suggesting that flax, fall or no fall, continued to be grown in 
the same fields across the fourth and fifth centuries. On the other hand, 
there are indications that fifth-century British communities were culti- 
vating new crops. At the post-Roman British settlement established 
among the graves and mausoleums of the late Roman cemetery at 
Poundbury, which was examined in some detail in the last chapter, free- 
threshing bread wheat was being grown for the first time. Like so much 
else, however, the range of cultivated plants contracted. Culinary herbs 
like coriander and fennel, medicinal plants like opium poppy, vegetables 
like cucumber and turnips, and fruits like apples, damsons and plums 
ceased to be cultivated. And exotic rarities like stone pine, mulberry and 
box, which had been carefully nursed in the gardens of the great in the 
Roman period, disappeared from Britain altogether. 

The evidence of place names tells much the same story. An unreflect- 
ive use of place names might tempt one to argue a fire-and-sword fate 
for many British, since so few of the place names used while the Roman 
empire flourished survived, and since so many are Germanic in origin. 
But the renaming of the landscape is more complicated than it first 
appears, and England’s place names, like its cemeteries, cannot in actual 
fact be used as evidence that the British were driven wholesale from 
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eastern England. Certainly, the loss of Romano-British place names 
cannot be explained by the loss of British population. Although few in 
number, many more British place names survive today in eastern Eng- 
land, where Germanic settlement was heaviest and earliest, than in the 
west, where we know that the English did not begin to settle until the 
eighth century. Even in Cornwall and Wales, places where Celtic lan- 
guages continued to be spoken into the modern era, much of the land- 
scape is dominated by English place names. 

People living in Roman Britain, so far as we can tell, favoured topo- 
graphical names for their settlements. The names they chose — Canonum, 
‘place on the reedy river’, Maglona, ‘high place’, or Uxelodunum, ‘high 
fort’ — were physical descriptions of the landscape in which each place 
sat. This habit continued long after the fall in British-speaking commu- 
nities. But early Germanic immigrants, too, as far as we can tell, named 
the places of their world descriptively, and the few places whose early 
names we know — both Old English and British — bear similar descrip- 
tive names, names like ‘blue hill’ or ‘clearing in the woods’. From the 
ninth century on, however, both Welsh-speakers (who spoke a language 
that developed in the early Middle Ages out of the British vernacular of 
the Romano-British period) and English-speakers (who spoke a relative 
of the Germanic languages used by fifth- and sixth-century immigrants 
from the Continent) began to rename the land. Old topographical names 
were no longer satisfactory, and they were replaced with habitative 
place names, names in England that often have elements like -tun and in 
Wales words like trefi, combined with a personal name. What these 
new-style place names were proclaiming was lords’ rights to land. This 
style of naming places arose in a world populated by elites whose power 
was derived from the ownership of land. But this was not the world of 
the fifth and sixth centuries, and what we see on maps of England today 
are not the names of fifth- and sixth-century Germanic settlers, but those 
chosen by people living there in the ninth century and beyond. Most 
early place names, both English and British, disappeared not during the 

period of English migration but rather three or four hundred years later. 
And when the English landscape was renamed, most people, regardless 
of the origins of their long-dead ancestors, spoke English; and so the 
names they chose, the majority of which are still in use, were English, 
In actual fact, a study of fifth- and sixth-century names suggests a 
long and peaceful coexistence between British- and English-speakers. A 
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number of early English place names, for example, include Latin elem- 
ents. Portus is the Latin word for harbour. In the south-east of England, 
before Rome’s fall, one of the big channel harbours was called Portus 
Adurni. An English chronicler writing in the ninth century explained 
that Portsmouth (which was what Portus Adurni was now called) 
acquired its name because ‘Port and his two sons ... came to Britain 
with two ships at the place which is called Portes mutha’. This early 
medieval etymology required the invention of a fictitious barbarian 
warlord named Port to explain the genesis of the name, when people 
had ceased to remember that port meant ‘harbour’ and that the place 
had been called Port-something for eight hundred years. In actual fact, 
the only way ‘port’ could have survived as part of this place’s name was 
if English newcomers had learned what the place was called from their 
British neighbours. Similarly, an ancient hillfort overlooking the Roman 
wall fort of Vindolanda is called Barcombe, an Anglicized version of 
Vercovicium, the Latin name for Housesteads, one fort down Hadrian’s 
Wall from Vindolanda. Perhaps the people living at Vindolanda and 
Housesteads moved together to Barcombe once the imperial government 
stopped sending supplies. A hundred years later, as immigrants began to 
settle in the area, and as local people began to adopt the newcomers’ 
material culture and language, the Roman place name survived. 

Other place names tell similar stories. Many of the great landscape 
features of Britain — its most important rivers, like the Thames, the Avon 
and the Severn, its highest foothills, like the Malvern Hills and Pennines, 
and its largest forests, like the forests of Arden and Wyre — have British 
rather than Old English names. Immigrant communities settled up and 
down these major features must have learned from their British-speaking 
neighbours what they were called. 

Other place names are hybrids, part English and part British. Dover- 
dale in Worcestershire is one such name: it has been fashioned from the 
Old English word for valley and a British-language river name. Or there 
is Charnwood, a name cobbled together from the British ‘rock’ and the 
English ‘wood’. Other hybrids are little redundancies, like Breedon, in 
Leicestershire, which takes its first syllable from the Welsh bre and its 

second from the English du. It means ‘hill-hill’. From Bede we learn of 
a similar place name, a monastery in a spot called Inderawudu, or ‘wood 
wood’. Such hybrids are the relics of conversations struck up during the 
migration period between people speaking different tongues but living 
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at the edge of the same woods and farming on the rise of the s 

slopes, people who could not comprehend one another’s languages tea 
who were looking at the same rivers and forests and asking . ll th 
could, ‘What do you call this place?’ Early place names ae r 4 
than suggesting the wholesale slaughter or displacement th oF 
British population, show it settled nearby. ee 


a le on = century, meagre, sketchy and enigmatic though 
ee ing very different than invading Anglo-Saxon 

varriors putting Romano-British people to the sword. Some commu- 
nities in the west, like Birdoswald, Wroxeter and Cad bury Congresb : 
were able to carry on attenuated forms of Roman life, but on a 
especially in the east, could not. The picture that celine * oa 
incoming migrants without much social hierarchy and certain! y eiiens 
a warrior aristocracy. These people came to a Britain ruined by eco- 
nomic and political catastrophes not of their own making, When shee 


' began to arrive, c. 420, in small family groups, they often settled in 


places with the descendants of Romano-British peasants nearb [ 
whose landlords had fallen or disappeared, who paid no taxes re : 
no longer had access to mass-produced Roman goods. At times jas 
newcomers and the old-timers may have come to blows but th ae 
considerable evidence to suggest that more often than not the aie a 
One another and settled next to one another. Indeed Briial ae : 
may have preferred immigrant agriculturists as sieighhours ae a 
orous villa Owners or voracious imperial tax collectors. The aBieomers 
and the natives married one another’s womenfolk, and they were buried 
in the same new cemeteries. Roman material culture was dead and go 
in eastern Britain in the fifth century, and many British seem t h 23 
adopted that of the newcomers, whose numbers were eae ihe 
year 500, but who were never so many that they outnumbered the indi 
genes. It is at places like Wroxeter that Latin, Christianity, old famili A 
and tales of late Roman usurpers would have been alive anid well Bue 
in the eastern half of Britain, it looks very much as if the a wi of 
the Romano-British were experimenting with barbarian material al 
ture, all the while exposing the immigrants to their own habits : d 
social Practices. In doing so, British people and immigrants alike b i 
to devise novel identities. Over the course of the next century, the Sets 
solidarities would begin to coalesce into a nascent Bacicice ae ce 
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must remember: this new sense of Englishness was not the result of 
conquest or colonization, but rather of settlement, accommodation 
and acculturation. And ‘it was as much the invention of British as of 
Germanic-speaking people. 

In the sixth century new and broader identities — based on social 
distinction, on large-scale ethnicities and on territory — would come to 
produce the kinds of people and social structures described by Bede — 
broad ethnic groups like the English and the Welsh, politically self- 
conscious affinities like the West Saxons or the ‘men of Kent’, nobles 
like Imma and Guthlac, and princely dynasties like the Wuffingas and 
the Oiscingas. None of these, however, were present yet in the first 
century after the fall. 
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The Venerable Bede, writing ; 
. » Writing in the eighth ‘ 
wh ; goth century, d 
bi Ose earliest Germanic settlers arrived with full-b] si mi a England 
es derived from the Conei ! Own identities, iden- 


asserts that the English nental ‘tribes’ from which they sprang. He 


of the Angles, that is, the la 
Saxons, which is called Angy 


in Jutland and Saxony, 


we now know th 
~ Franks and Norw. . 


egians to name but 
p together in fifth-centu Bi Beare that the people com- 


teed, from elsewhere in 
Pracing a wide spectrum of 
the origins of which were mixed 
“century England detailed by Bede, 
of Angles, Saxons and Jutes, Se 
mirrored Bede’s Present, with its 


Go Pl Practices and material culture, 
: therefore, that the fifth 
~defined communities 
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